Il8             PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL PLANNING
developing new factors. Thus, nodality as it influenced the
location of towns in the " paleotechnic " age will assume another
meaning in the future. The words of Vidal de la Blache " les
routes ont fait les villes " might be changed to: les villes font
les routes. Nodality has led to a certain amount of diversifica-
tion of the social and economic structure; but a new diversifi-
cation may also lead to a new nodality. The space relation
between settlements of various kinds has been determined by a
now outworn system of functions ; a genuine balance of functions,
built upon the intelligent distribution of social and economic
services, will create a new space relationship and a new gradation
between the various types of settlement. Regions, hitherto
circumscribed foremost by geo-physical factors, will take on a
new shape and a new internal structure. Uses and yields of
land, hitherto determined in the first place by manifest natural
conditions will be improved and differentiated by social needs
and scientific considerations. Accessibility confined in the past
to slow and inadequate transport, will gain a new meaning by
fast means of manifold and widespread communications making
mobility of goods and men the self-evident principle of planning.
The one-sided focusing of a region on one city and of the whole
country on its capital will be reduced.
Plans must result in a more complicated pattern and a more
comprehensive life, for the region for this geographic area can only
now, for the first time, be treated as an instantaneous whole for
all functions of social existence. Instead of trusting to the mere
massing of population to produce the necessary social concentration
and social drama, we must now seek these results through deliberate
community planning and closer regional linkages. One might call
this new method of designing city and region in working partnership
the principle of unity by apportioned distribution rather than unity
by centralisation. The latter means physical spreading and control
from a dominant centre, whereas the first means functional spotting.
Any one part of such a complex may become, for a special purpose,
the centre of the region.1
The redistribution of consumption will play its decisive part
in the decentralisation of urban areas ; and the " green grid "
will free land hitherto used for building purposes.
These are only a few of the factors which are inherent* in more
or less aU sections of the procedure of national planning. " Pre-
servation" is a word that should belong to the past; it may
be Reserved for the^eternal Babbitts. Change and improvement
must be the principles of national planning; and they must be,
fet of all, the corner-stones of a creative demobilisation. The
1 L. Mumfofd, Cultttr? of Cities,